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Queen Alerandra. 


T° be a Queen Consort is perhaps the 
most romantic lot that can fall to 
a woman. With her it will lie to 
embody and pass on all that is most 
endearing in the long and complicated 
tradition of royalty. The true Queen, 
she who is to the manner born, has ever 
some little touch of the guardian 
angel about her. And more than 
that, there will spring around her, 
from the love of the people which it is 
her office to win and to hold, the fra- 
grance bestowed by imagination—‘‘ the 
violet of a legend.’’ Several of the Queens 
Consort of England have this fragrance 
about their names, especially those of 
the older days — Maud, who softened 
her stern Norman husband toward the 
defeated English; Eleanor, the much- 
beloved ; and dear Philippa of Hainault. 

Queen Alexandra, whose death the 
nation and Empire are now lamenting, 
so different from these both in personal 
gifts and in external circumstance, yet 
stands beside them as one graced like 
them, with the attributes and the 
achievement and the legendary halo 
belonging to the ideal Queen Consort. 
She has been always the same from the 
day when, an enchantingly lovely girl, 
brushing her fair curls out of her eyes 
as the river-wind tossed them, she met 
the great welcome of London on her 
arrival to be the Prince’s bride, down to 
the last time she drove through the 
streets among the roses of ‘‘ Alexandra 
Day’”’—her day, so appropriately mingled 
of beauty and compassion. She was 
never called upon for display of great 
intellectual ability, or for the exercise 
of authority, and though art and litera- 
ture and especially music, had her 
interest and understanding, she could not 
claim to possess any particular talents 
in those directions. She was made for 
loving and giving, and that in the true 
royal fashion, which shuts no one out, 
admits all claims. Her figure, by its 
very simplicity and by the oneness of its 
appeal, will for ever have its place among 
those which have best interpreted to the 
world the possibilities, the finest uses, the 


human significance of royalty. 
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THIS WEEK: 


John Hampden: Ship Money ... 387 
A Brother of Major Andres ... 390 


NOEs AND QUERIES is published every 


Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a@ year, or 
39 U.S.A., including postage and two half- 
yeenls indexes) should be sent to_ the 
-ublisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe; 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


(OLLECTORS may like to note that The 

Times of Nov. 25 devotes a good deal of 
space to the great collection of playbills and 
theatrical programmes and prints, which 
came last year to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum by the gift of Mrs. Gabrielle 
Enthoven. ‘‘ A. B. W.” has a charming 
article upon the subject; the picture-page 
provides seven illustrations from the collec- 
tion; and Mr. Walter Payne, President of 
the Society of West End Theatre Managers, 
sets out, in a long and interesting letter, its 
extent and value, adding an appeal for funds 
to catalogue and arrange it. The items 
number about 80,000; and they include what 
is believed to be the most complete collection 
of playbills in existence. The earliest bill, 
of 1738, announces a performance of ‘ Comus’ 
at Drury Lane. Garrick’s career is well 
illustrated. There is the bill announcing 
the first appearance in London of ‘‘ a young 
lady ’’ who was to become Mrs. Siddons; 
and that for the first performance of ‘ The 
School of Scandal’; and almost complete sets 
of programmes for the acting of Kean and 
Macready. Many substantial offers for this 
collection have reached the Museum from 
abroad, the great interest in the Theatre 
which has grown up in the United States 
during the last twenty years having widely 
stimulated the like. But it has been decided 
to retain it in England: In its present 


condition it is of little or no use to the 
student, and the Museum has neither staff 
nor funds available to complete the task of 
cataloguing and arrangement within measur- 
able time; but the authorities consider that 
with some assistance in addition to that’ 
which Mrs. Enthoven is genérously prepared 
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to give, the work could be done in about two | 


years. The sum required is about £500; 


and the Society of which Mr. Payne is Presi- | 


dent has opened the list with a donation of 
100 guineas. The Board of Education are 
administering the fund and to them cheques 
should be made payable — the address for 
these being to Mr, Payne, at 52, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C.2. 


THE Epstein memorial to W. H. Hudson 
in Hyde Park continues to be a subject 
of controversy, and the dispute has now been 
brought into the House of Commons. In 
reply to questions as to what action the 
Government proposed to take about its 
removal, Mr. G. Locker-Lampson (Under- 
Secretary, Home Office) said that he was not 
satisfied that there was a general desire for 
this. Among complaints of ‘ Rima’ sent to 
the Press, the weightiest are those which 
urge that subscribers were never consulted 
either as to the form the memorial should 
take or as to the employment of Epstein, 
whom, it is probable, a majority of them 
would not have chosen. Mr. Locker-Lamp- 
son has expressed approval of the suggestion 
that the Fine Arts Commission should 
adjudicate upon the matter, a suggestion 
which Mr. Basil Peto is to put to the Govern- 
ment—probably on Monday next. 


! notable anniversary took place at the 
middle of this month. On Nov. 15, 


1875, The Daily Telegraph published the | 


dispatch from Stanley inviting the Church 
to send missionaries to Uganda, since the 
reigning Emperor was prepared to welcome 
them. The dispatch had been entrusted by 
Stanley—who was then on a special mission 
in Uganda for The Daily Telegraph and for 
the New York Herald —to Colonel Linant 
de Bellefonds, who was murdered on his way 
through the Soudan. The paper was found 
in Colonel de Bellefonds’ boot, sent to 
yeneral Gordon at Khartoum and by him 
forwarded to England. Readers of Stanley’s 
Autobiography will remember the conversa- 
tion with Mtesa which determined the writing 
of the letter: a story so like the famous dis- 
cussion in the Northumbrian King’s hall 
about allowing the Christians to come to 
Northumbria and preach the Faith. 


NHE British Museum has just acquired a 

statuette of Socrates. It was probably 
made within a century of his death, and the 
numerous archeologists who have examined 
it are of opinion that it probably represents 
the real man. It is cut from the marble, 
and stands about 13in. high, showing the 


philosopher in a flowing robe as worn in his 
day. Except for a portion of the feet it is per- 
fect, and it is especially fortunate that the 
head is undamaged. A realistic piece of 
work, it shows that the unknown author was 
a master in his art. It was found at Alex. 
andria. 
HE discoveries of mammoth and other 
remains at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
are described in The Morning Post of Nov. 
25. We owe them to our correspondent, 
Dr. R. T. Gunruer, who has been called in 
at intervals to pronounce on bones unearthed 
in the course of digging operations in the 
Magdalen grounds, and who is of opinion 
that if the soil could be devoted to the enter- 
prise and scientifically excavated a rich 
deposit or remains would be laid bare. 


AN interesting discovery has been made on 
the sands at Selsey. A lady walking 
there at low tide found, partly embedded in 
the mud, a gleaming ornament. She showed 
it to Mr. Heron ALLEN, the archeologist who 
has expert knowledge of Selsey, and he pro- 
nounced it to be a perfect early British arm- 
let, in fact, the finest British ornament ever 
found on the South Coast. It is of pure 
grain gold and weighs nearly five ounces. 


THE University Correspondent for this 

month contains a paragraph which 
should be of great interest to Dickensians. 
It gives account of a Mr. Edward Plummer, 
recently deceased at the age of 93, who was 
the last survivor from Dotheboys Hall. Mr. 
Plummer vividly recalled his first introduc- 
tion, at eight years old, to Mr. Squeers, or, 
as he was in real life, Mr. Shaw. He told 
of the three days’ journey from the Saracen’s 
Head to Bowes in Yorkshire; of the brim- 
stone and treacle; of confiscation of pocket- 
money and other well-known peculiarities of 
the Squeers methods of education. We do 
not know how long Mr. Plummer remained 
subject to them. At any rate it would 
seem that in his case they wrought no lasting 
injury. 

correspondent draws our attention to a 

curious incident related in The Times of 
Nov. 16. It seems that a few days before 
that one of the finest of the boa-constrictors 


in the Hanbury Zoological Gardens swal- 


lowed so much of its own body that it became 
fastened in the form of a ring and suc- 
cumbed to suffocation. It was found to 


have been perfectly healthy. No other inci- 
dent of this kind is known to have been 
recorded. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE COUNTS OF ANJOU. 
IV. 
GeorrREY IL, Grorrrry anp LV. 


EOFFREY II, ‘‘ Martel,’’ commenced his 
reign in circumstances very unlike those 
of his predecessor, half a century before, who 
had been the artificer of his own fortune. 
Born on Oct. 14, 1006* he was thirty-four 
years of age at the time of his father’s death ; 
a full-grown man trained in the school of 
Fulke the Black, already experienced in 
politics, and as a warrior, hardly inferior to 
his father. Indeed in his own day he was 
looked up to with quite as much respect and 
—if such were possible—with even more 
dread. Violent; intimidating everybody by 
his furious temper; little loved; and not 
troubling himself much to become so, he yet 
united to the brutality of a soldier, a fervent 
piety, and a remarkable culture of mind. A 
decisive victory left Poitou at his mercy; a 
scoond, on Aug. 21, 1044, wrested Tours from 
the Count of Blois, together with the whole 
county of Touraine. The seizure of Le Mans, 
and with it the conquest of Maine, brought 
him to the Norman border—the first step in 
the path that was to lead from Anjou to 
England. 

Here, however, his advance was checked by 
the genius of William the Conqueror. Till 
then Geoffrey had carried all before him, and 
the surname of ‘‘ Martel’? commemorates at 
once his foster-mother—the wife of a black- 
aith at Loches—and the victorious blows 
which laid opponent after opponent at his 
feet. Twice in his life, however, Geoffrey met 
his master. The first time as he lay at his 
father’s feet; and the second at Domfront 
1048, where the ‘‘ Hammer of Anjou ”’ 
stands charged with having evaded the risk 

*His mother Hildegarde of Lorraine died 
at Jerusalem, Apr. 1, 1046. He heart, en- 
closed in a silver casket, was brought home 
to the Abbey Church of Ronceray, where it , 
was deposited beneath a small stone monu- 
ment. A contemporary writer describes the 
Countess Hildegarde as “La plus fidéle, la 


plus pieuse des Comtesses, la plus excellente 
des méres, rendant le bien pour le mal qui 
semblait avoir été amenée dans ce 
#Anjou pour la restauration des 
autrefois abandonnées.” 
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| about this time he described as his 
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ot defeat at the hands of the Conqueror, by 
challenging him at eventide and running 
away from him before sunrise, The 
capture of Le Mans was his culmin- 
ating success. The turning-point of his 
life was the victorious year 1044. For 
the next few years the Count of Anjou was 
regarded as the second power in the Kingdom 
of France. No one save the Duke of Nor- 
mandy could claim to stand on a level with 
him, who was the first of his race to inscribe 
upon his coinage his name with the regal- 
sounding addition ‘‘ Geoffrey—by the Grace 
of God Count of Anjou.” 

There formerly existed in the monastery of 
St. Nicholas at Angers a portrait of Geoffrey 
—doubtless an enlargement from a miniature 
hidden in some eleventh century manuscript. 
This portrait—or rather an engraving (for 
the original appears to be no longer extant) 
—is preserved in the museum at Angers and 
represents the Count as a man of swarthy 
complexion, his hair black and curly: so 
that in appearance, as well as in character, 
he must have resembled his father. His look 
is proud and cruel. Of his character from 
the private and domestic point of view, the 
less said the better. It is certain that he 
was four times married. His first marriage 
took place in January, 1032, with Agnes of 
Burgundy, widow of William ‘‘ The Great ”’ 
Duke of Acquitaine. But sometime between 
1050 and 1052 the tie between them was 
broken, for the last charter signed by Agnes 
as Countess of Anjou dates from that year. 
From that time onwards she reappears at 
her son’s Court, as Duchess of Acquitaine, 
mother of the reigning Duke, while her place 
as Countess of Anjou was taken by Grecia 
(widow of Berlay of Montreuil) whom 
Geoffrey had married before August, 1052. 
She died in a nunnery in 1068, and is re- 
membered as a book collector. Such was then 
the rarity of books that in order to obtain a 
copy of the sermons of Haimon d’Halber- 
stadt she gave the value of 200 sheep, 5 
quarters of wheat, as well as a quantity of 
rye and millet. Later Geoffrey left Grecia, 
and took a third wife, Adela, daughter of 
Odo, Count of Blois. Subsequently he is 
stated to have returned to his first wife 
Agnes, whom in one of his charters executed 
“tres 
chére, trés noble, and trés sage épouse.’’ 
Later we find another ‘‘ Countess ’’ reigning 
in her stead, Adelaide ‘‘The German,”’ A 
late awakened conscience moved him to meet 
his end in the Abbey of St. Nicholas Angers, 
which had been founded by the Black Count 
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and completed by himself. One night (Nov. “the only one of the whole race—until we 


13, 1060) he was borne. thither across the 


river from the palace of his fathers and re-— 
ceived the monastic habit; next morning at 


the hour of prime he died. 


Notwithstanding his numerous wives 


Geoffrey Martel left no child, and with him | 
But he | 


expired the male line of Ingelger. 
left three nephews, the eldest* being Fulke 


‘‘The Gosling’? Count of Vendéme, son of | 
Adela Geoffrey’s half-sister, who was heiress | 


of Vendéme. Geoffrey, however, was bound 
by closer ties to the two sons of his own 
sister Hildegarde, wife of Geoffrey, of 
Chateau-Landon, Count of Gatinais, near 
Orleans. 
name, was chosen by him for his heir. 


The elder, who bore his Uncle’s | 
The , 


younger Fulke, was in his eighteenth year | 
came certain. On all sides trouble crowded 


at the time of Martel’s death, and had (as 
he tells us himself) 


received knighthood , 


from him the previous Whitsuntide, being | 


at the same time invested with the fief of 
Saintonge, the only strip of sea-coast that 
the House of Anjou at that time possessed. 
The dominions which Geoffrey the Hammer 


bequeathed to his nephew Geoffrey the | 


Bearded consisted of a 
separate States, Anjou, Touraine, Maine 
and Saintonge, of which Maine and Sain- 
tonge were burthened with unsettled feuds. 
The instability of their union showed itself 
as soon as Martel was gone. What had held 


bundle of four 


reach John Lackland, the worst of them all 
whose ruling passion was not ambition, but 
self-indulgence. If Geoffrey ‘‘Le Barbu” 
had possessed the highest ability, he could 
have done little for Anjou, while his brother’s 
restless intrigues were sowing strife and dis- 
content, and turning the whole marchland 
into a hotbed of treason. In less than three 
years after Martel’s death Saintonge and 
Maine were lost to his successor. According 
to the monkish historian, the new Count was 
both avaricious and cruel, fearing neither 
God nor man: at loggerheads with everyone, 
and by his insolence raising the hand of all 
against him. An act of violent ecclesiastical 
injustice brought him under the ban of the 
Church, and from that moment his ruin be- 


upon Anjou and its unhappy Count. His 
brother was not slow to take advantage of the 
general discontent aroused by Geoffrey’s un- 
skilful policy. In the spring of 1067 Saumur 
was betrayed by its garrison to Fulke, and 
on Apr. 4, being the Wednesday before 
Easter, he was treacherously admitted into 
Angers. Geoffrey fell into the clutches of 
his brother along with his capital, but before 
long the remonstrances of Pope Alexander 
II compelled Fulke to release him. 

Next year he was again Fulke’s prisoner, 


_ having been captured while besieging Fulke’s 


them together was simply the terror of his— 


name. The rapid decline of Angevin power 
after his death was in part due to the re- 
action which often sets in after a sudden 
rise, and in part to the greatness of the 
rival William the Conqueror, with whom the 
new (‘ount had to deal. Behind those causes 
lay a third, and the most fatal of the three, 
the division of the House of Anjou against 
itself. Dispute arose over thesuccession. Fulke 
the younger went so far as to declare that his 
uncle had intended to make him his heir, to 
the complete exclusion of the elder brother. 
This Fulke, surnamed ‘‘ Rechin’’ (The 
Quarreller) is in one respect the most in- 
teresting of the comitial house, being the 
author of the autobiographical Fragment. 
Quarrelsome, treacherous, and greedy; he 
possessed the wilfulness and craft and subtlety 
of his race, but without its capacity for a 
far-reaching train of policy. He cared 
nothing about the pursuit of greatness, and 
toiled and sinned for himself alone—for his 


Castle of Brissac. Philip, King of France, 
now took up arms himself for the Count’s 
restoration, being aided by Stephen of Blois. 
from whom Geoffrey Martel had won Tours. 
Fulke bought off both Philip and Stephen. 
The former received the cession of Geoffrey’s 
own paternal heritage of the Gatinais, and 
the latter obtained Fulke’s homage for 
Touraine. In this manner he secured recog- 
nition, and so for the next thirty years the 
unhappy Geoffrey languished in a dungeon at 
Chinon, and Fulke Rechin reigned in his 
stead. 

The author of the ‘Gesta Consulum Ande- 
gavorum’ says that Fulke in his youthful 
days had shewn signs of a prepossessing dis- 


‘position, but that later he became more re- 


newned for gluttony, drunkenness, want of 
application and indolence, than for any 
other accomplishment. His reign was a time 
of shame and misery such as the marchland 


had never yet known. Neither Fulke nor his 


desires and needs of the moment. He was_ 


* The only child of the ill-fated Countess 
Elizabeth, Fulke the Black’s first wife. : 


ministers troubled about the administration 
of justice, or the welfare of the people. 
Thieves sprang up on all sides, plundering 
and murdering travellers and merchants. 
Right years of civil war, resulting in the 
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mischief and intrigue, and throughout the 
whole of Fulke’s reign all Southern Touraine 
was seething with revolt. 

For a moment in 1070 an opportunity 
seemed to present itself of regaining the lost 
Angevin overlordship over Maine, at that 
time held by the Normans. The Cenoman- 
nians had risen against their haughty 
neighbour and master, and had called upon 
Fulke of Anjou to save them from being 
crushed under the iron heel of Normandy. 
Fulke at the head of his troops entered Le 
Mans, but as soon as William the Conqueror 
appeared in Maine with a great army drawn 
from England, Fulke, like his uncle Martel, 
vanished. 

The domestic life of Fulke Rechin was as 
shameless as his uncle’s. In 1089 he had 
already one wife dead* and two living. Four 
of his wives are known, but he had several 
otherst. A letter of Gregory VII (c¢. 1080) 
on the subject of his ex-communication re- 
fers to the great number of his wives. In 
1075 Fulke abandoned his second wife, Her- 
mengarde of Bourbon (whom he had married 
in 1070, and who was the mother of his heir) 
without even the formality of a divorce, for 
Arengarde of Chatelaillon.t §Arengarde— 
who in the year 1080 became a nun—was in 
her turn set aside for a Norman lady, 
Bertrada, daughter of Almeric, Count of 
Montfort, ‘‘ la plus belle fille de France.’’ 

These scandals had already brought Fulke 
under a Papal sentence, but he met with a 
further punishment at the hands of his latest 
bride. Bertrada used him simply as a step- 
ping-stone to higher advancement. On 
Whitsun Eve, 1093, she eloped with Philip, 
King of France, affecting to regard her 
marriage to Fulke as ‘‘ null ’’-- as indeed it 
Was, 

In his literary fragment Fulke alludes to 
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accession of a usurper, had sown the seeds of | carried away with her, to be brought up at 
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‘the French Court and later even permitted 


his feudal Lord and rival in not very com- | 


plimentary terms, nevertheless, not being 
able to get his so-called wife to return to him, 


subsequently most assiduous in paying court 
to Bertrada as Queen of France in order to ob- 
tain favours from his King and overlord. 
Moreover, he allowed his son, whom she had 


* Hildegarde, 
ugency. 

+ Tradition credits him with having mar- 

tied a daughter of Gaultier, Count of Brienne; » 
this marriage is not proved. 

+She was married to Fulke very publicly — 

at Angers in January. 1076. i 


daughter of Laucelin of 


Bertrada and Philip to visit him at Angers. 

A sketch is preserved in the Museum at 
Angers of a statue of Fulke and Bertrada 
which formerly adorned the Abbey of Fontev- 
rauld. The monks of St. Nicholas, Angers, 
also painted his portrait, which was long 
preserved in their monastery, reproductions 
of which are still extant. Indeed, the monks 
appear to have been the only persons who 
had a good word to say for their Count or 
who regretted him after his death. He is 
the dulcissimus comes of one chronicler, the 
vir pietatis et misericordiae plenus of 
another*. 

‘© He died ’’—wrote a monk of St. Nicholas 
in the martyrology of their house ‘‘ regretté 
pour sa douceur et sa piété.”’? Is it possible 
that the epithets are ironical ? 


Orderic Vitalis attributes to Fulke the in- 
vention of the peculiar shaped shoe, of which 
the point was more or less long according to the 
station in life of the wearer, and which, not- 
withstanding every effort to the contrary, re- 
mained in vogue up to the time of Charles 

These ridiculous shoes were named 
‘* Souliers & la Poulaine,’? and were sup- 
posed to have been invented by the Angevin 
prince in order to hide some deformity— 
probably an inheritance from the Black 
Count. One notices this strange footgear in 
the vignettes decorating ancient manuscripts. 
A shoe with a point one and a half feet in 
length was permitted to the rich, two or three 
feet in length for princes. The toes being 
turned up and ornamented with horns and 
claws and other strange fancies. 

Caring little about the welfare of his people 
and paying no greater heed to papal 
anathemas, Fulke had what merit comes of 
devoting oneself to artistic and literary 
tastes. He became renowned for his fine col- 
lection of books; the Fragment shows what 


-he could do in the way of composing them. 
he sacrificed his love to ambition, and was 


During his later years his time was much 
taken up with his domestic and ecclesiastical 
troubles. His excommunication was at 
length removed in 1094, by which time he 
had made over the cares of Government to his 
eldest son, Geoffrey, whose youthful valour 


‘won for him the surname of ‘ Martel the. 


Second.’’ Father and son agreed as ill as 
their namesakes of a past generation; but 
this time it was not the son who was to blame. 


* Calend. S. Maurice of Angers. 
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Geoffrey, while spending all his energies in 
acting as his father’s regent, saw himself 
supplanted in the paternal affection by his 
half-brother, Fulke—Bertrada’s child. He 
found a friend in his unhappy uncle, 
Geoffrey the Bearded, who still languished in 
his dungeon at Chinon. The younger 
Geoffrey visited him in prison, and it is re- 
lated that the imprisoned Count—whose rea- 
son had been almost destroyed by his long 
captivity—in a lucid interval expressed his 
admiration for his nephew’s character, and 
voluntarily renounced in his favour the 
rights as de jure Count of Anjou which he 
still persisted in retaining against his 
brother. On the strength of this renuncia- 
tion, the chivalrous young Geoffrey, with the 
help of Pope Urban, at length obtained his 
father’s consent to the liberation of the 
captive. It was, however, too late; reason 
and health were both gone, and all that the 
victim gained by his nephew’s efforts was 
that, when he died soon afterwards, he died 
at least a free man. 


In 1103, Fulke openly announced his in- 
tention of disinheriting his eldest son in 
favour of Bertrada’s child. A brief struggle 
ended in Fulke’s abdication. For the next 
three years Geoffrey, the people’s idol, ruled 
well and prosperously; but in May, 1106, 
as he was besieging a rebellious vassal in the 
Castle of Cande on the Loire, he was wounded 
by a poisoned arrow, and died next morning. 


The horrible suspicion was whispered as 
they laid him to rest beside his great-uncle 
(Martel) in the Church of St. Nicholas at 
Angers, that his death had been contrived by 
Bertrada and condoned by Fulke himself. 
Her own child, born c. 1090, was thus enabled 
to take his half-brother’s place. 

Two years later (Apr. 14, 1109) Fulke him- 
self died and was buried in the Church of 
the Trinité at Angers (burnt down in 1132). 
‘** Tll he began, worse he lived, worst of all 
he ended.”’? Such is the verdict upon him of 
an Angevin historian. His utter worthless- 


ness had pretty nearly undone the work of - 


Geoffrey Martel and Fulke the Black. 


hundred years a symbol of energy and progress, 
seemed now only identified with weakness and 
disgrace. <A black cloud of ruin seemed to have 
settled over the marchland. It proved, how- 
ever, to be only the dark hour before the 
dawn. ' 

C. J. Broce ANGtER. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
XVII AND CENTURY WILLS’ &c. 
(See ante, pp. 24, 167, 292, 311, 363). 
1699/1700. Reynotps, Daniell McTorlagh. 


The last Will of Daniell McTorlagh Rey- 
nolds, of Dromgawn- 
Dated 29... 1693.  agh, in the Barony 
Proved 3 Feb., 1699/1700.and Co. of Leitrim, 
gent. To be buried in 
the Church of ffenagh. To my cousin Ross 
Reynolds, of Cahill, and his heirs my in- 
terest &c. in lands of Dolabaromore, Tola- 
vardbogg, Koltinaghinagh, Dromb and forab- 
bagh and Dronallinogo. McOanogo Rey- 
nolds by witness or otherwise to ye lands of 
Dromgawnagh, Mullaghwnaw, Solter Don- 
more, Dromroman Aghukllroumdle, .. I 
leave give and bequeath unto my said cousin 
Ross Reynolds his heirs Executors Admini- 
strators and... . all my Right, Title and 
Interest in and to all or any such Lease 
Domiso or writings past unto me by James 
Reynolds of Loughscurr in ye County of Lei- 
trim, Esq., of the lands of Dromgawnagh 
Soltin and Mullaghownaw. . . &c. My good 
cousin fat Hob (? H. Keon. 
(Signed ) 
Witnesses :—Felix Keon, Owen Moran, 
Gerald Nara. 
Proved by Ross Reynolds the principal 
legatee. 


1706. Rrynoups, Charles. 


The last Will and Testament of Charles Rey- 
nolds, of Shick, in Co. 


Dated 22 Jan., 1704. 

Proved 12 Dec., 1706. buried in Church. My 
wife Elizabeth Rey- 
nolds, otherwise Crofton. My sister Muby’s 
two eldest sons, the sum of £60 due to me 
from Lady Butler. To the Roman Catholic 
Clergy of this County the sum of £10 as ye 
Rey. Thomas Flynn, fa. Peter Reynolds and 
fa. John Reynolds shall think fit. To my 
coo. cousin] William Reynolds. To 
Mary Kaley. To sister Keon. To Doc. John 
Duigenan. To Doc. Conr, Duigenan. To 
my cousin Katherin R—ern, otherwise Rork. 


: To Mr. Matthew Reynolds of Dublin, Mer- 
The title of Count of Anjou, for nearly a: 


To Charles Moran of Dublin, tay- 
lor. To Mr. Grafton ye Attorney. To 
George Grafton, Esq. To my coo. Corner 
Reynolds. To Mr, Thady Conr. in ye Co. of 
Sligoe. To Garett ford. To Mr. Debahy. 
To my brother Peter Nugent and coo. Wil- 
liam Reynolds. To my coo, Charles Rey- 


chant. 


‘ nolds fitz christy by my umbe coo James Rey- 


of ‘Leitrim. To be 
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nolds of the. ... Cartron of Cavan. To | daughter, Catherine Livonia Reynolds, per- 
my sisr. Ann Rorke. I leave to my married | haps some reader of these notes may be able 
wife my house and household stuff and all to throw further light on the subject.— 


my corn or sowing in case she would come to | H.¥.R.] 


live in ye said house, if not to the use of my 


brothers Peter and James Nugent and my | 1788. ReyNoips, Charles. 


oo. William Reynolds and _sisr. 
Nugent. It is my will that my black stock | 
be at the disposall of my sister Jeane Maby, | 
otherwise Reyrolds. To Mr. Coner Reynolds. 


Ann | The last Will and Testament of Charles Rey- 


nolds of . . . . Money 
Dated 6 Jan, 1785. due to me by Mr. 
Proved 15 Mar., 1788. Coote, Merchant, Duke 


My Articles of Marriage be deposited in my Crofton and Ton 
(ond, Reynolds’ hands. I appoint Mr. Mahan. My wife and children. My sons. 
John Crofton of Lozyae and my coo. Cor- | - (Signed) ....... 

uelius Reynolds and Mr. Henry Baker to be; Witnesses:—Ion Keon, Lawrence Rey- 

executors. ‘nolds, Patrick Reynolds. 
(Signed) Charles Reynolds. 1987. Cany, Baws. 
Witnesses :--Jacobus Reynolds and Petrus | i 

Nugent. The last Will and Testament of Henry Cary, 

0 Dungiven. My 

1769. ReyNoups, George. | wife Ann Cary. My 

‘ Proved . . . 1757. younger children 

The last Will and Testament of George Rey- | Henry, William, 

nolds, of Grange, Co. | George, Martha and Ann. My son Edward. 

Dated 2 Jan., 1768. Leitrim. I bequeath| William dead. My son-in-law William 

Proved 17 Nov., 1769. to my friend Mrs. Blacker. My dau. Lettice (Mrs. Blacker). 


Susanna Hopkins, of 
Grange, all my personal estate in considera- 
tin of her past services to me, also £300, 
part of the money due to me by Mr. George 
Reynolds of Letterfyan. 
daughter Catherine Livonia Reynolds, a 
minor of about 5 years old £300. To Francis_ 
Reynolds of Tomond and son to Dorothy. 
Duigenan £30. In case of Mrs. Hopkins and 
Catherine Livonia Reynolds dying, then to. 


Mr, George Reynolds of Letterfyan for such 1761. 


children as it should please God to bless him : 
with, Mrs. Hopkins to clothe, educate and , 
support Catherine Livonia Reynolds. Lastlv | 
[ appoint John Nisbitt of Aughery and 
Robert Whitelaw, of Drimean, Co. Leitrim, 
Executors of this my Will. 

Proved 17 Nov., 1769, by Susanna Hop- 
kins principal and universal Legatee, the | 
Executors named in the Will having re-- 
nounced Probate. 


[A notes states:-—‘‘ the deceased is dead | 


four months.”” From this I gather he died 


My niece Martha Ash. My niece Rose Lane. 
_ To be buried in the Church of Dungiven. 


/1772. Cary, George. 


To my grand- The last Will of George Cary, of Redcastle, 


o. Donegal. My wife 
Dated 6 May, 1772. Ann. 
Granted 4 July, 1772. Witness: — Mervyn 
Fanning. 


Reynotps, Letitia. 


I, Letitia Reynolds, of Magherychar, Co. 

Donegal, widow, leave 
Dated 5 June, 1761. unto my nephew 
Proved £8 Sept., 1761. Charles Ellis £25, also 

to his son Charles £10, 
to nephew Hopton Ellis £25, and to his son 
John £10. To nephew William Ellis, of 
Wardhouse £25, and to John Ellis my 
nephew, of Wardhouse £20. ‘To my niece 
Sydney Moreton, of Wardhouse £20. To my 
niece Leticia Ellis, of Wardhouse, £20. To 
my niece Ann Ellis, of Woodhouse, £20. To 


in or just about July, 1769. I have so far) my niece Eleanor Ellis, of Wardhouse £20. 
not been able to trace~the relationship, if To my sister Mary Ann Hogg £10. To my 


any, between the Testator and the George 
Reynolds mentioned as of Letterfyan. A 


George Reynolds of Loughscurr, Co. Leitrim, | 


lied in August, 1769, his widow Susanna 
Reynolds (her maiden name I do not know) 
lied in Church Street, Dublin in Oct., 1788. 
Neither have I ever been able to find any 


sister Dorothy Reynolds £3. To my nephew 
Henry Ellis £2. To the widow Ellis of 
Bundoran £2. If there should be any re- 
mainder after paying funeral expenses, I 
leave £20 to be divided between my grand- 
nephew Roger Ellis, son of Thom. Ellis of 
Targy, and John Reynolds, son of Michael 


further reference to the Testator’s grand-| Reynolds of Drummore. 1 leave to my sister 
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Dorothy Reynolds 3 Silver table spoons. .., Whether f thi fiction 
house-hold furniture &c. I appoint my similar tales sea ah the Buddhist scriptus 
nephews Hopton Ellis, of Magherychar, and Thus, according to the ‘ Mfila-sarvasti-vada- 

William Ellis, of Wardhouse, my executors. yikaya - vi > On 
‘ 2) nikaya - vinaya - samyukta - vastu,’ Chinese 

(Signed) Letitia Reynolds. ¢ransJation by I-tsin 7 ‘im: 
: n by I-tsing, a.p. 700 tom. ix. ; when 
— Major and Robt. Prince Virfidhaka laid waste the city of 
. Kapilavastu, the Buddha’s birthp and 
Proved by Executors September 28th, 1761. massacred 500 youths and 500 a the 
ee ad been rn—tor which event see Beal, 
The last Will and Testament of Dorothy ‘Buddhist Records of the Western World,’ 
Reynolds, otherwise 1905, vol. ii. p.20—two of the youths ran for 
Dated 29 Oct., 1774. Ellis, of Wardhouse help to the Buddha; who incontrovertibly 
Proved 1 June, 1775. in Co. of Leitrim. To proved their unopposable doom by secreting 
my nephew Hopton them under a miraculously produced bowl in- 
Ellis the debt he owes me for cattle he bought verted, notwithstanding which protection 
at my sister Sydney Ellis’ cant in the Co. of they were subsequently found inflamed to 
Mayo for which he the said Hopton Ellis death. Then the Buddha explained the 
passed his Bond to James Tallon (or Fallon. catastrophe as the result of their actions in 
Killala of a previous birth, when they had quartered 
Sy alive two large fish, which, now reborn as the 
A OR : i d his cruel counsellor, massacred 
Hogg. My nephew William Ellis, of Ward- 
Ellis, ot them all to full retaliation, A variant given 
house. My niece Ann Ellis, My niece, ‘™ the ‘ Dharmapadavadana Sitra,’ Chinese 
Sydney Moreton. My niece Lettice Ellis. translation, Ap, 290-300, has it that then 
My niece Eleanor Ellis. Nephews William *!4udgalyayana, the Buddha’s great disciple, 
and John Ellis, of Wardhouse in Co. of Lei- 0Ut of sympathy for the inhabitants of 
trim to be Executors. Sravasti, put four or five thousand of them 
her in his bowl and deposited it among the stars 
(Signed) Dorothy x Reynolds. os “—s sky, but not a single life was saved 

mark. thereby. 
Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


ORD TEVIOT’S BROTHER. — Geneal- 
ogists of the Livingston family may 
REDESTINATION TO DEATH.--In the like to know that Lord Teviot’s brother, Sir 

romance of Sir Outel epitomized in Alexander Livingston, (died 1718), who 

George Ellis, ‘Specimens of Early English |™arried Sara Zyllings, Amsterdam, had two 

Metrical Romances,’ 1871, vol. ii., pp. daughters though the ‘ Scots Peerage’ (vill. 

338-359, it is said that, before his engage- 375) gives only one. 

ment with the King of Navarre, a reward of | The memorial of the descendant of one of 

the crown of martyrdom to those who would them gives them thus :-—— 

die in this battle was promised by St. James 1. Elizabeth, born in Holland and married 

to Charlemagne in his sleep. Burgomaster Le Stevenson. [The ‘ Scots 
Now the good King wished to know how many Peerage’ gives Stevenon]. 

of his knights were predestined to lose their, 9 Gertrude Cornelia, born and baptized in 
lives on this occasion, and .prayed to heaven D a d 5 12 1691 She rried Mr. 
that his curiosity might be satisfied. Accord-| VUndee. June ta, 2 ma 1 hild 
ingly, the intended victims were all marked Ewaldus Diodati and had an only ¢ 
with a red cross on their shoulder, but| [Sarah Lydia] (born Dec. 16, 1723), who 
Charles, finding their number much greater | married [Dirk Hubert] Verelst, Ambassador 
than he expected, and wishing to obtain a extraordinary for the States of Holland to 
cheaper victory, left them all behind in a place the King of Prussia. On July 18, 1763, this 
of security, attacked the enemy, gained the lady made a claim to the estate of Fyvie, 
battle and returned without loss. In the hoch idl Se Jd in 1733 to the Duke 
meantime, those for whom he was thus solic- | Na lof ‘Aberd 

itous had all expired, and thus did the good f Gordon and the Earl o een. 

king learn that it is useless to oppose the J. M. Bortocs. 

designs of Providence. 45, Doughty Street.” W.C. 


Henry REYNOLDS. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


go HAMPDEN: WAS THE SHIP 
MONEY PAID ?—Can any reader tell 
me whether John Hampden paid up after 
the judgment for the King over ship money? 
[can find no mention of the matter in any 

contemporary writing, nor in the standard | 
modern histories. The last official record I 
think is the Motion of the Attorney General 

praying judgment against Mr. Hampden and | 
the copy of the Order made thereon, appar- 

ently June 12, 1639. What happened between - 
then and Apr. 22, 1640? Then Mr. Waller 

raised the question in the House of Commons 

and a general debate (in which Falkland took 

part) followed. There is nothing in the 

gone to indicate that Hampden had paid. 

he matter went to the House of Lords and 

the judgment was cancelled Feb. 7, 1640/1, 

but no order was made for a return of money | 
paid. In the case of Prynn (considered at 

the same time) the fine of £5,000 is men- 

timed and discharged. I am _ not overlook- 

ing the proceedings of 1646/7, as recorded 

by Whitelock. On Jan. 18 there was a vote 

of Parliament of £5,000 to ‘“‘Mr. John 

Hampden’s children’’ (and others) for 

sufferings of them and their parents and 

“for opposing illegalities of that time,’’ and 

the Hampden sum was paid on Dec. 17; but» 
sill there is no mention made of a return | 
of money paid. I am inclined, therefore, to 
think that Hampden did not pay at all. A 
correspondent tells me that he must have 
paid everything but the 20s. on Stoke Man- 
deville before the judgment, and of course 
paid up when he lost his case. I see 
wothing to support such a view. 

W. H. Farrparrns. 


ALTER DE LANGTON, BP. OF LICH- 
_FIELD. —Is anything known of the 
family or surname of this favourite of 
Edward 1? Is Langton supposed to be a_ 
family name derived from landed tenure, or 
it merely indicate the name of the 

place from which he hailed ? 

W. J. B. Kerr. 


THE FOUCHER HOUSE. — This house, 
anciently called The Foucher House | 
(1405), now The Fugar House, is situated in 
the parish of Whickham, Co. Durham. 
What is the origin and meaning of the word? _ 


curious expression mean? 
‘notion that it meant knickerbockers. But 


_ Lens 


‘* DLUS FOURS.’’—-Englishmen sometimes 
complain that the meaning of a par- 
ticular bit of American slang is not clear; 


and its origin still less so. 1t seems to me 


that in ‘ plus-fours ’’ the compliment is re- 


‘turned with a vengeance. Exactly what does 


I had a 


in an article ‘ Concerning Men’s Dress. By 
a Woman,’ in the Spectator of Oct. 10 (p. 
589), 1 find these words: ‘‘Knickerbockers 
and plus-fours cannot really be commended.” 
This implies that ‘‘ plus-fours ’’ are in some 
way different from knickerbockers. And the 
same implication occurs in the Spectator of 
Oct. 17 (p. 650), where a correspondent 
writes 

Plus-fours may be, as she says, ‘ hideous 
and absurd,” but at least they throw a kindly 
veil over limbs which are even more so.. . 
I agree that trousers are hateful (though if 
she will try the Oxford variety she will cease 
to praise their comfort), but hostesses will 
not allow plus-fours at garden parties and 
the like. 

If ‘plus-fours’’ are neither knicker- 
lockers nor trousers, what are they? And 
whatever they are, how did they come to be 
so called? In Truth of Oct. 14 a writer 
ventured plus-foured.”’ 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 

ORTRAIT OF CHARLES, FIRST 

DUKE OF RICHMOND (1672-1723).— 
Does any reader own, or know of, a mezzo- 
tint either by Bernard Lens or Pieter Schenck 
of Charles, first Duke of Richmond (1672- 
1723), natural son of Charles II, as a boy, 
running, with a hunting pole or spear, and 
dog, with the title of the subject on it? The 
is described in Chaloner Smith’s 
‘ British Mezzotinto Portraits,’ ii., 818, and 
mentioned in ‘ Granger’s Biographical His- 
tory,’ iv., 212, and in Bromley’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Engraved English Portraits,’ 169. Chaloner 
Smith describes an impression without a title 
on it, and I have seen one of the Schenck 
mezzotint without a title, but 1 am anxious 
to find either a Lens or a Schenck with the 
title in order to establish beyond dispute the 
identity of the subject. 

Marcaret R. 

5, Park Crescent, Oxford. 

‘6 TRENE, DA CALDA.’’--In the cemetery 
ad Duas Lauras near Rome the 
cubiculi are decorated with frescoes—among 


'which is a representation of the Symbolic 


The head of the family. utters the words 
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‘Irene, da calda*’ and ‘‘Agape, misce 


The last words are easily understood: ‘‘ Give 
me to drink,’”’ the verb mescire being still 
used in the same sense in Tustany, where a 
wine-shop is sometimes called a mescita di 
vino. The meaning of the word Calda is not 
certain (according to Lanciani from whom I 
quote). There is no doubt that the ancients 
had something to correspond to our tea: but 
the calda seems to have been more than an 
infusion: apparently it was a mixture of 
hot water, wine, and drugs, that is, a kind 
of punch, which was drunk mostly in winter. 
- Can any reader enlighten me concerning 
the ingredients of the calda used at the 


Agape? G. W 
APYRUS AT MONZA: OILS AND 
NARD IN ROMAN CEMETERIES.— 


A papyrus in the archives or treasury of the 
Cathedral at Monza contains a list of oils 
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collected by John, abbot of Monza, in the 
cemeteries of Rome, and offered by him to | 
Theolinda, Queen of Lombards. 

Can any one inform me whether there is» 
a translations of this papyrus, and of the | 
nature of the oils ? ; | 

Also flat bowls, not unlike the holy-water | 
basins of modern churches, were found in the | 
Catacombs. It would seem that in accordance | 
with ancient rites, they served as lamps, filled | 
with scented oil or nard, on the surface of | 
which wicks, secured to a piece of papyrus, | 
floated like a veilleuse to guide the footsteps 
of pilgrims in the darkness. (According to | 
Lanciani). What was the nature of the nard | 
or oil? 


G. W. H. 
AGGOTS TO BURN HERETICS.—Is it | 
true to-day, as was alleged to be the case 
in 1865, that. ‘‘ certain London parishes still | 
receive £12 per annum for faggots to burn 
heretics’? (See ‘ Letters of John Richard 
Green,’ ed. Leslie Stephen, London, 1901, p. | 
160). If so, by whom is the grant made, | 
and from what funds? 
Grorce Ricuarp Porter. 
ORN INN, SOUTHWARK.—Where was | 
this’ inn, mentioned with the King’s 
Head, 1707, and when did it disappear? 
L. M. Anstey. 


if 
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(APT. WOODES ROGERS (See 10 §, viii, 

470; ix. 456).—Since my query of June 
6, 1908, 1 have discovered the following 
facts :— 

There was a John Rogers (No. 1), of Poole, 
bapt. at Poole, Dorset, June 24, 1594, son 
of Robert Rogers, of Poole. This John Rogers 
appears to have married Ann Woods and by 
her had a son Woods Rogers (No. 1), bapt. 
at Poole, Mar. 19, 1621. 

Woods Rogers (No. 1) married a lady 
whose Christian name was Alice, and by her 
had a son Woodes Rogers (No. 2), bapt. at 
Poole Aug. 7, 1650, and also a son James, 
bapt. at Poole June 24, 1655. 

Wocdes Rogers (No. 2) married a lady 
whose Christian name was Frances (thought 
possibly to be a daughter of John Eyre, of 
Poole, Will proved 1682) and had by her 
three children: Mary, bapt. at Poole Jan. 
14, 1687; John Rogers (No. 2), bapt. at 
Poole Nov. 28, 1688; and Woodes Rogers 
(No. 3), who would be the Captain Woodes 
Rogers who commanded ‘‘ The Duke” and 
‘*The Duchess privateers, and was Governor 
of the Bahama Islands; but I have not dis- 
covered place of his birth although according 
to ‘ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography ’ (published 1888) he is stated to 
have been born in Derbyshire. 

As already stated, Captain Woodes Rogers 
(Nc. 3) married Sarah, daughter of Admiral 
Sir William Whetstone on Jan. 24, 1704/5, 
and by her had at least four children, viz., 
William Whetstone Rogers (mentioned in my 
ormer query), bapt; at Bristol Jan. 9, 
1716/7; Mary, bapt. at Bristol March 9, 
1707/8; and Woodes Rogers (No. 4), bapt. 


‘at Bristol Aug. 22, 1712, and buried at Bristol 


Apr. 22, 1713; and Sarah (mentioned in my 
former query). 

As already stated Woodes Rogers (No. 2) 
died in 1706, and in the Grant of Administra- 
tion to his estate he is described as late of 


> Bristol ‘‘sed sup alto mari,’’ and Captain 


Woodes Rogers (No. 3) died at the Bahamas 


(on July 18, 1732. 


In the pedigree of Eyre of Shaw House, 
Bucks, in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ for 


1921, it states that Thomas Eyre, of Salis- 
bury, Mayor 1587, married Elizabeth, daugh- 


HE WIG AND PIGTAIL IN THE ter of John Rogers, of Poole, Dorset. In my 


NAVY.—The statue of Nelson on the | 
column in Trafalgar Square has a wig and 
pigtail. - Did these form details of naval 
uniform, and if so, when were they abolished ? 

J. Lanprear Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 


former query I asked as to who was the “ Mr. 


Sergeant Eyre ” mentioned in Sarah rs’s 
will, to whom she gave the picture of her 


father, her brother, and herself. May I 


‘ repeat this question, and also ask :— 


(1) Was the family of Woodes Rogers @ 
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the Rogers faniily of Brianstone, 


wranch of 
Dorset 

(2) What relation was Mr. Sergeant Eyre 
Miss Sarah Rogers? 

(3)-Did Woodes Rogers (No. 2) marry a 
jaughter of John Eyre, of Poole, and to what 
family of Eyre did this John Eyre belong ? 

(4) Was John Rogers, of Poole, whose 
laughter married Thomas Eyre, of Salisbury, 
a member of the Rogers family of Brian- 
stone 

(5) Where ‘‘ alto mari ’’ did Woodes Rogers 
(No, 2), the father of the Captain, die? 

(6) Where was Captain Woodes Rogers 
(No. 3) born ? 

(7) 1s there any known portrait of Captain 
Woodes Rogers (No. 3)? 


Newport, Mon. 

SUBMARINE.—The Glas- 
" gow Herald of Nov. 19 had this para- 
yaph. Perhaps some correspondent could 
sive fuller particulars : 


NEWTON WADE. 
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When Napoleon was banished to St. Helena | 


numerous schemes were devised to rescue 
and one of the most remarkable originated in 
the inventive brain of a notorious Scottish 
smuggler named Johnstone. 
vessel,’ says Scott in his life of Napoleon, 
“was to be the means of effecting the enter- 


him, | 


submarine 


prise. It was thought that by sinking the. 


vessel during the daytime she might escape the 


uotice of the British cruisers, and, being raised | 


at night, might —— the guarded rock 
yithout discovery. ‘The vessel was ig! 
inone of the building yards of the 
but the peculiarity of ih 

oeasioned suspicion, she was seized by the 
Government.” 


hames, 


JoHN B. WartNewRIGHt. 


—I should be much obliged for 
‘information as to the significance of 
these initials which occur in the three follow- 
ing baptismal certificates: (1). William, 
sn. of Thomas Atkinson, of M. E. O. S. 
Gardener, and Ann his wife. Bapt. St. Dun- 
stan, Stepney, 1 Oct,, 1787, 56 days old. 
(2). John Thomas, son of Bowes John Gib- 
wn, of M. FE. O. S., Gent., and Elizabeth his 
vile. Bapt. St. Dunstan, Stepney, 13 Sept., 
178. (3). Thomas, son of Thomas Timbrell, 
ME. O. S., Mariner. 
Jan, 1791. 
V. H. 


pARISH REGISTERS: RYTON-ON- 
DUNSMORE.—The Mr. Everarp 
Home Coteman, at 8 S. vii. 382 (May 18, 
); gave a long list of Parish Registers 
“printed and issued for sale, by subscription, 


er. construction having | be by a lady named Spooner. 


residential or local ties in Wales ? 


begun | 


Born Stepney, 16° 


389 
or privately.”” He gives ‘‘ Warwick (Co.) 
Register and Churchwardens’ Accounts o 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore.”’ 

I have lately communicated with the Vicar 
of the parish, and he has informed me that 
he has ‘‘ never heard that the registers were 
printed.’’ I shall be glad to know—at an 
early date, if possible—if any printed or MS. 
transcripts of these exist and, if so, where? 
HERBERT SouTHAM. 


NSCRIPTION ON VAULT: EXPLANA- 
TION SOUGHT.—The following in- 
scription appears on a stone slab forming one 
of the sides of a vault in the wall of a 
church. 
Here the weary are at rest. 
Sibi et Suis V.P. 
William Gossip, a.p. 1754. 
Can any reader tell me what ‘“ V.P.’" 
stands for? 
Paut PULLEYNE. 


pAxeo (DAGO).—What is the origin of 

this Americanism for an Italian? What 

is its implication? Is it derogatory or other- 
wise ? 

A. H. Cooprer-Pricuarp. 

{Is this not from Sp. “‘ Diego” and originally 

applied to Spaniards as a name of the * Fritz,” 

“Sandy ” or Paddy ” order? | 


(XWLADYS OF HARLECH.’—A yellow- 

covered novel, issued some decades back. 
and by C. KE. §.’’—the author presumed to 
Had she any 
Particu- 
lars will be esteemed. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, 
Carnarvon. 


ARRINGER: SANFORD: HARNES.— 
I should welcome biographicals details of 
th> following :— 

1. Thomas Barringer, curate of S. John’s, 
Bedford, in 1825. Possibly he was « native 
of Bedford, for in the year 1824 Ebenezer, a 
son of Ebenezer and Elizabeth Barringer, 
was buried in St. Cuthbert’s churchyard in 
this town. 

2. John Sanford, LL.B. When was he 
appointed Rector of Cottesbrooke, Northants ? 
What was his wife’s maiden name? Where 
was he buried? | 

3. William Harnes, vicar of Hexton, 
buried there May 3, 1563. 


2, 1925. | 
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Replies. 


A BROTHER OF MAJOR ANDRE'S 
an (cxlviii. 407; cxlix. 12, 33). 
RACTICALLY nothing was known of the 


André family until 1876, in which year an | 


article entitled ‘ Some Particulars respecting 
the Family of Major John André,’ written 
by the late Col. Joseph L. Chester, was 
printed in the Proccedings of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, xiv. 217-222. As 
that article was unknown to Dr. Richard Gar- 
nett, who wrote the sketch of Major André 
in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and has escaped the notice 
of Mr. W. Asparr, some of the facts there 
given for the first time should be recorded 
in‘ N. & Q.’ 

1. James André was “ the earliest known 
ancestor of Major André.’’ He resided at 


Nimes, France, and died late in the seven- | 


teenth or early in the eighteenth century, 
leaving two sons (David and John) and two 
‘daughters. David lived in Genoa, Italy, 
where his will was inade in 1732 or 1733 and 


where he died March 8, 1738. His will had | 
a codicil dated Jan. 31, 1738, and it was ° 


proved in the Prerogative Court of Canter- 


bury, at London, Sept. 30, 1738. David was | 


unmarried. 
2. John André, son of James (1). His 


wife was Louisa Vazeille, and he died before | 


March 27, 1756, They had seven children. 

3. William André, son of John (2). He 
died at Geneva, and letters of administration 
to his estate were granted Feb. 8, 1748. His 
wife was Mary Privat, who also died at 
Geneva, her will being proved there Nov. 3, 
1767. They had ten children. 

4. Anthony André, son of William (3). He 
came to England, and was naturalized by 


Act of Parliament in 1748. He died at Clap- 


ton, April 14, 1769, aged fifty-two. His 
wife, who was Marie Louise Girardot, daugh- 
ter of Paul Girardot, of Paris, died at Bath 
Feb, 22, 1813, said to have been in her ninety- 
second year. 


As the mother of the unfortunate Major | 


André, it would be pleasant to learn some- 


thing more concerning her, and this is not | 


quite impossible. In her will, dated 15 Feb., 


1806, she mentions several members of the | 
André family, already the , 
following bequests to her three daughters are then Majesty 

André 


both interesting and affecting. To one, she 
Teaves “the little portrait of her dear bro- 
ther, in the gold box, which was done at 
Geneva:”’ to another, “the little picture of a 


| boar, done by my dear Jack;” and. 
third, “the portrait of my dear 
by himself.” 
| Anthony and Marie Louise (Girardot) 
| André had two sons and three daughters, 
5. Major John André, son of Anthony (4). 


Precisely when or where he was born has 
not yet been ascertained. He is usually gaid 
to have been born in London, in the year 
1751; but every reasonable register has been 
searched for his baptism in vain. It is quite 
possible, perhaps probable, that his birth and 
baptism took place at Paris, about the year 
named. He is also said to have heen educated 
at Geneva, and to have passed _a short period 
in a merchant’s house in London. 


6. William Lewis André, son of Anthony 
(4). He was baptized in the parish of St. 
Martin-Outwich, London, Nov. 25, 1760. 

It was the discovery of his baptism that 
furnished the clew by which all the other 
results have been obtained, as it gave the 
undoubted parentage of Major André. He is 
said to have been in America with his bro- 
ther, and was certainly a captain in the 26th 
Foot when he was created a_ Baronet, % 
March, 1781. No one has ever dreamed of 
supposing that this honour was_ conferred 
upon him on account of any services he had 
rendered, for he is never mentioned in mili- 
tary histories, and he had not yet attained 
the age of twenty-one. It was done in hot 
haste by the Government, both in order to 
mark the public sense of the fate which had 
befallen his brother, and as a sort of sop to 
the sentimentalism which had already begun 
to surround his case. He died at Bath, 
‘unmarried, and the title became extinct. His 

will, dated 11 Aug., 1801, was proved 9 Dec.. 
1802. He left all his possessions to his mother 
and three sisters. 

So much for Col. Chester. A few further 
facts are gleaned from other sources. In his 
‘ Complete Baronetage,’ v. 211, G. KE. C. says 
of William Lewis André that he “ accom- 
panied his brother to America, in consider- 

ation of whose death in his country’s cause, 
he was cr. a Baronet, as above, 24 March. 
1781. Hed. unm. at Deans Leaze, Hants. 
11 Nov., 1802, in his 42nd year, when the 
Baronetcy became extinct.’’ It will le 
observed that Col. Chester oddly omitted the 
date of death, but gave the place of death 
at Bath, while G.E.C. gives the place as 
Deans Leaze, Hants. Apparently Col. 


Chester made a slip, for in the Gentleman's 

Magazine for November, 1802, is this item: 
11. At Dean’s Leaze, Hants, Sir Wm. Lewis 

André of Bath, bart., so created March 


| 26th regiment of foot, and styled of 


ampton. He was related to Major : 
whose hard fate in the American war, 171, 
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yas meant to be, in some degree, compensated | mariage fut célébré le 15 novembre, 1556, en 
this honour to a sufviving male branch of | la congrégation de ’Eglise anglaise. Cette 
his family. (xxii. 1077), histoire a été débrouillée d’une maniére tout 
From W. C. Ford’s ‘ British Officers serv- 4 fait satisfaisante par le professeur Emile 
ing in the American Revolution ’ (1897, p. Doumergue, dans son grand ouvrage: ‘ Jean 
ff), it appears that ‘‘Sir William Lewis (Calvin. Les hommes et les choses de son 
indré, Bart.,”” was commissioned Lieutenant temps,’ t. iii., Lausanne, 1905, in 40, p. 665- 
july 5, 1777; Captain of the 44th, Nov. 5, 675; Appendice n°: ‘ Whitingham, Le pré- 
1m8; and Captain of the 26th, Sept. 6, 1779. tendu beau-fraére de Calvin.’ Sur William. 
As the only William Lewis André men- Whitingham, voir encore: Th. Heyer, 
tioned by Col, Chester is the above baronet, ‘Notice sur la colonie anglaise établie a 
md as he died unmarried, it is obvious that Genéve de 1555 & 1560. Mémoires et Docu- 
Winthrop Sargent was mistaken in saying | ments publiés par la Ste d’histoire et 
that he was married, had one son, and “‘sur- d’archéologie de Genéve,’ t. ix. (1855), pp. 
rived his son, who was a director of the Lon- 353-254, et Charles Martin. ‘ Les protestants 
im Assurance Co.” If a person of that anglais réfugiés & Geneve au temps de Cal- 
tame was in fact a director, presumably it vin,’ 1555-1560. Genéve, A. Jullien, 1915, in 
yas the baronet: But Sargent’s statements 8°, pp. 23-27, 49-52, et passim. 
ae incapable of verification because he never Paut E. Martin. 
ives any authority. Archiviste d’ Etat, Geneve. 


A. F. Pollard, in his life of Wil- 
wither Major John André nor William in. the * D.N.B.,” after 
is André is to be found in ‘ Le Livre dv 4 8 ee ee 
a ager: 4 Etudiante de, Statement that the dean was he husband of 
de 1559 1959’ ©#therine, sister of John Calvin, and re- 
860). p — that this has been commonly re- 
leading’ ‘Promoti ad lectiones publicas 19 as follows :— 
Wai 1753 De La Hive Rector,” , Calvin in not known have ad 

Généalogiques, iii. 106, sqq.), no allusion to the 
y y » supposed relationship has been found in the 

the father of the Major and the baronet, for works of either Calvin or Whittingham, and 
the date fits him exactly, as he must have chronology makes the supposition almost im- 


ten born about 1717. possible. Similar objections apply to the state- 
Marruews ment that Whittingham’s wife was sister of 

Boston, U.S ap gay i Calvin’s wife; the latter was Idolette de Bures, 
on, U0. the widow of a Strasburg anabaptist whom 
BAN WHITTINGHAM AND JOHN Calvin married in 1540; whereas Whittingham’s 
CALVIN (cxlix. 351).—La tradition qui heire to hor mother beines the at 

e to her mother beinge the heire of 
fait de William Whitingham le beau-frére Genteron [or Guuteron] in Orleance’ (Geneal- 


ie Jean Calvin par son mariage avec Cather- gist, i. 309), was probably born not before 1535 
ine, soeur du réformateur doit étre rejetée ; and married to Whittingham on 15 Nov., 1556. 
dle repose sur un texte douteux, |’inscription In lapidary inscriptions, as Johnson ob- 
Durham, rapportée d’apres une source served to Dr. Burney, a man is not upon 
iwérifiable par William Hutchinson, F.A.S., oath. A long list of authorities is appended 
‘The history and antiquities of the county to Professor Pollard’s article. It hardly 
palatine of Durham,’ 1787, vol. ii., pp. 150- seems worth while reopening the question 
li Déja A. Wood, dans ses ‘ Athense unless some new and important evidence can 
Qxonienses,’ 1691-1692, t. i. col. 152, a donné be produced. 

wt le mariage de Whitingham une indica- Epwarp BEnsty. 


tion tout & fait opposée et qui repose, elle, ATS WORN IN THE ROYAL 


run document stir. Les Archives d’ Etat at 
@ Gendve conservent en effect dans les PRESENCE (exlviii. 49, 189, 281). — 


ninutes du notaire Jean Ragueau & la date The following is copied from the original 
in 31 octobre, 1556, le contrat de mariage Preserved in the Reference Library of the 
te “Guillaume Whittingham”’ avec ‘‘ Cather- Society of Friends in London (Swarthmore 
iit, fille de défuncts honorable Loys Jacque- MSS. iv. 195). . Thomas Moore, J.P., lived 
mm et de Jeanne Goictron... . natfve at Hartswood, near Reigate. He is princi- 


au pays de France... .” Le pally noted for his numerous audiences with 
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royalty on behalf of imprisoned Quakers. 
He was several times in prison himself. 
Something yt passed betwixt ye King and 
me, Tho: Moore of Hartswood, in ye County 
of Surrey, 14th of ye 10th mo. 1660. 
_After yt J with other ffriends had... 
Soe upon ye Aforesaid day of ye 10th month, 
wee heing as or manher was waiteing. in ye 
Lobby at ye Councell ‘Chamber doore, the 
Kinge & his whole Councell being there sett 
and as wee have heard since by some of them 
yt were of ye Councell, there was a debate 
amongst them whether J should be called in 
with my batt on for they said J would not 
take it of my selfe, others said it might be 
taken of gently by the doore keep. or ye 
Clerk, but ye King said by noe means’ it 
should not be taken of except J tooke it of 
my selfe none other should take it of, where- 
upon after some time J was called in & when 
J was within ye roome a pretty way & saw 
the King sitt at ye head of ye table wth ye 
rest of ye Councell, J made a stopp not know- 
ing but yt J might give offence, & one of ye 
Councell spoke to me, & said yow may goe vp, 
it is ye King’s pleasure yt yow may come to 
him with yor hat on, soe J went vp neere to 
ye King, & said is this the King, & they 
said yeas, & J Looked vpon him, & he vpon 
me, & spoke the word of the Lord to him as 


it rose in me, concerning the ygoodnes & ye 


mercy of ye Lord to him, ye space of a quarter 


of an hour, & was not Jnterrupted but they | 


were all silent till J was theare, and when J 
had done speakeing the King asked me what 
J would have of him. J said O King our 


meettings which are kept in Gods feare are | 


by ye wills of evill Rullers & rude people 
many times broken vp, we haled, beaten 


bruised & trode vpon by ye said people, & | 


Countenanned by such Magistrates, who in 


their wills, causeth vs many times to be haled - 


out—sent to prison & kept their Contrary to 
ye law, & thy Declaration sent from Breda & 
since revived in which thou did’st promise we 
should not be disturbed, nor called in ques- 
tion for things p’taining to our Consciences; 
Then the King Answered me God forbidd 
yow liveing in Gods feare should be wronged 
& yt yor meettings shold be disturbed, for it 
is my mind yt yow should Enjoy yor Meet- 
tings peaceably, be protected Liveing 
peaceably & quietly in the Kingdome. 

Then J said some of vs are indicted for 
not comeing to ye steeplehouse. 

The King Answered yow shall not 
indicted for not comeing to the Church. 

Then J said what thou speakest heare within 
these walls may not releiue vs, for yt ye 
Magistrates in ye Kingdome may not take 
notice what thy mind is here, & soe possibly 
wee may not enjoy what is in_ thy heart 
towards vs Except thy pleasure be signified 
to ye Kingdome by Proclamation or Declara- 
tion. To which ye King Answered yow shall 
enjoy yor meettings wthout disturbance, yow 
shall see it soe long as yow line peaceably, 
Leaue it to me: 


he 
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By what ye King said there we doe expect, 
yt something may be done for vs, for he bad 
vs stay a while & wee should see. 


THo: Moore, 
NorMAN Penney. 


HK BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA: 
FACT OR PROPAGANDA?  (exliy, 
279, 317).—-The whole question of the 
authenticity of the tragedy was thrashed out 
in the pages of Bengal Past and Present 

(vol. xv., serial No. 29), where, as Sir Evan 

(‘otton remarks in his review of the late Lord 

Curzon’s ‘ British Government in India,’ in 

the above Journal 

‘* Lord Curzon marshals all the evidence re- 

lating to the original Obelisk and routs the 

small army of enthusiasts who have en- 
deavoured to prove that the tragedy of the 

Black Hole was a figment of Holwell’s 

imagination.’’ Sir Evan Cotton further r 

marks that the ‘‘ cumulative evidence” of 

the authorities cited in Lord Curzon’s latest 
work ‘* is complete.’’ He adds: ‘* It is not 
credible that for upwards of half a century 

a monument should have been suffered to 
stand in a public place in Calcutta to com- 
| memorate a wholly fictitious event.” 

If further evidence were wanting to dis- 
pose of the theory that the Black Hole was 
“a myth, it is found in the independent evi- 
dence of two Armenians in 1757 and 1768. 
Their testimony is printed in Bengal Past 
‘and Present, April-June, 1925 

L. M. Anstey. 


The monument in Eastbourne Church to 
Henry Lushington records the fact that he 
was murdered in 1763, having survived the 
' Black Hole of Calcutta. T saw the inscrip- 
tion earlier in the year. 

Winirrkep Hawkins. 


| JOHN BYNG, FIFTH VISCOUNT TOR- 
| RINGTON (cxlix. 350).—The Hon. John 
| Byng, born 1744, became fifth Viscount Tor- 
| rington on the death of his elder brother 
George, which occurred in December, 1812 
| He only enjoyed the title for a few weeks, as 
‘he died in February, 1813. 
John’s wife signed herself B. Byng 
‘but I do not know what name the “B 

' stands for, possibly Bridget or Beatrice, a 
two of her daughters bore those names 
respectively. L. Cramner Byng, Esq-, of 
| Thaxted, showed me a miniature of her, m 
his possession, depicting her in middle life 
and comely. Mr. Byng told me that he was 
not aware of the existence of any portrait 
‘of John Byng, but thought there might be 
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we in the possession of some other member 
of the family. 

John Byng, had at least five sons and four 
daughters. ‘The eldest, George, born 1768, 
was @ captain in the Navy; he was first 
married in 1793, and after the death of his 
wife married a Miss Barlow. 

Edmund, the second son, was godfather to 
Edmund Yates, and in that writer’s ‘ Re- 
collections and Experiences ’ there are many 
anecdotes of his godfather. 

John, was the third son, and then came 
Gerard Frederick Fynch, afterwards known 
as ‘‘ Poodle Byng.”’ 

Henry, the fifth son became a Colonel in 
the Austrian service, and was killed in the 
battle of Salzburg in 1801. 

The daughters were, firsts Anna Maria, 
who was married to,the Rev. Charles Hale 
in 1794; the next, Bridget Augusta Forrest, 
who was married to the Hon. Chas. Herbert 
in 1800; then Beatrice, married to the Rev. 
Qolin Campbell in 1820, and finally Lucy 
Julia, married to: John Morris in 1809. 

The Hon. John Byng, one of the Stamp 
Commissioners, was an eager antiquary, 
especially in matters relating to stained glass 
and early stage history. Among his rare 
theatrical pamphlets was the Interlude of 
the ‘Nice Wanton,’ 1560, of which only one 
other copy is known. For some years, with 
his dogs, he spent his holidays at the Sun 
Inn, Biggleswade, riding, fishing, out at 7 
clock in the morning and not returning 
until dark, and calling himself a ‘‘ Will 
Wimble.”’ 

He was a Whig in politics, and attended 
the marriage of the then Prince of Wales 
at St. James’s Palace. 

Together with his colleague at the Stamp 
Office, James Bindley Byng, was a friend 
of the Irelands of Norfolk Street previous 
to the production of the Shakespearian fab- 
tications. He was a firm believer in the 
authenticity of these MSS., though he an- 
ticipated that ‘ Vortigern’ would prove a 
failure when acted, and in fact withdrew 
from town to Biggleswade in order that he 
might not be expected to be present at the 
performance of that play, as he was reluctant 
to witness the distress of the Irelands which 
he knew must be occasioned by the play’s 
being damned. He was the only one of all 
those who had signed the certificate of 
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_winked, voiced abroad the assertion that 


Samuel Ireland was privy to, even if not the 
actual perpetrator of, the imposture—John 


, Byng strenuously denied it (though he him- 


self had given up his faith in the MSS.). 

Previous to the publication of the 
‘ Authentic Account’ William Henry Ite- 
land had confessed to both Mr. and Mrs. 
Byng that he alone was the fabricator, and 
laid his proofs before them. To this un- 
happy youth they behaved with the greatest 
kindness, and he was still admitted as a 
friend to their house. They used every en- 


‘deavour to reconcile Samuel Ireland to his 


son, and when this failed, they made interest 
with their friends, the Winders, to give Wil- 
liam Henry employment on one of their 
farms. 

Four years after this both John Byng and 
his wife showed great sympathy with Jane 
Ireland on the occasion of her father’s 
Samuel Ireland’s illness and death. 

It was the Hon. John Byng who refuted 
the aspersions contained in the anonymous 
obituary notice on Samuel Ireland, which 
appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine 
which refutation was published in that 
journal in the Supplement for 1800. 

G. Lrssts. 

Sweetdown, Rayleigh. 


EE FOLK-LORE (exlix. 192, 247, 283). 
I do not think bee-lore to be ever and 
everywhere connected with ill luck. In the 
far East, for example, some people consider 
it unlucky and others not, to have bees swarm 
near their abodes. Thus, to the Malays, a 
swarm of bees, settling near a house is an 
unlucky omen, and prognosticates misfortune 
(Skeat, ‘ Malay Magic,’ 1900, p. 535). When 
Yuen Kien, the new-made governor of the 
Chinese district of Kau-liang (fourth cent., 
A.D.) navigated thitherward but one hundred 
and odd li, so huge a swarm of bees as to 
hide the sun descended on board his vessel, 


jand early in the morrow she met a violent 


Kien-lui-han,’ 


belief in the Shakespearian MSS. who did. 


not fall away from his friendship with the 
Irelands after the ‘ Vortigern’ fiasco. When 


this certificate, in their anger at being hood- 


storm which sank her in the sea (‘ Yuen- 
1730, tom. cdxlvi.). But 
we must not conclude from this single in- 
stance that all the Chinese hold the bees 
swarming as ominous, seeing that quite con- 
trary a view is given as follows in Wang Shi- 
chin’s ‘ Chi-peh-yau-ton,’ 1691, tom. iii. 
The inhabitants of certain mountains south 
of Yau-yiie are all in a life-long ignorance of 
the calendar, but in its stead they observe 
punctually every morning and evening the hives 
which every family keeps. Whatever day the 


most of those who had put their names to | bees happen to swarm, is deemed unfailingly 


lucky, and business of all kinds is favourably 
transacted on it. Should some business chance 
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to be unfinished in the day, it is put off till 


another occasion of bees swarming. On such 
a day also are celebrated ordinarily the rites 
of marriage and of beginning oe Thus, 
swarm in whose house the bees may, the neigh- 
bours and servants go round the place with 
the news; indeed, the people never attempt to 
conceal the fact. Once upon a time, a trading 
stranger came and sojourned in the locality 
for a I" and during this time he attentively 
recorded the days when bees swarmed, alto- 
ether numbering one hundred and odd. On 

is return home, he examined the calendar, 
and was astonished to find those days, without 
exception, marked dies albi; whereas all other 
days on which the bees did not swarm were 
either unlucky or void of import. So won- 
derful is the mystic instinct of these animals, 
which enables them to communicate freely 
with the Creator. 


Of such a superstition, is seems to me the 


ground is not far to seek; bees swarm in| 


warm, clear days, which are most opportune 
to our need in various transactions and per- 
formances. 

I have lately come across the subjoined 
passage that sets forth the swarming of bees 
to have been considered lucky by the ancient 
Chinese : 

One night in his expedition against Chu, the 
last of the Yin emperors, Wu-wang, the 
founder of the Chau dynasty [reigned 1123-77 
B.c], crossed with his army the Yellow river, 
when, seeing the sky turned as bright as at 
noonday, all the warriors of eight hundred 
families sang in concord. Then there came 
flying huge bees shaped like a red bird [red 
phoenix. in a variant], which swarmed on his 
ship. Thence he figured the bird on his 
standard; the morrow he proved victorious and 
beheaded Chu; to keep the happy _omen in 
remembrance, he named his ship Fung-chau 
{and his standard Fung-ki (Bee 
standard).] History tells that in 518 B.c. the 
people of Ching attacked Chau-kien-tsze and 
seized his Bee standard, which would seem_to 
have been so called after Wu-wang’s. As Wu- 
wang had his standard figured with the bird- 
like bee, esteeming it as auspicious, so_ the 
moderns represent birds on all flags and_en- 
signs, which usage has heen derived from Wnu- 
wang’s invention.—Wang Kia, ‘ Shih-i-ki,’ 4th 
cent. a.p., tom. ii. 

The Japanese do not say bees swarming 
near their dwellings bring ill luck. In cer- 
tain localities wasps nesting upon the ridge 
or under the eaves are regarded to foreshadow 
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HUGUENOT IMMIGRANTS: THE LIS. 
DEVONSHIRE 


SON FAMILY OF 
| (exlix, 331, 374). — On the ‘ Threadneedle 
Street’ Register there is a marriage of Lison, 
| Francoy [ut ante, p. 374]. 
| Kight children of this marriage were bap- 
tized there: Charles, Pierre, Jean, Marie, 
Sara, Abraham, Mary, and Magdelaine—the 
name bearing the double s and z in one case, 
In 1671 there are Marguerite Lisson, wife of 
Guillaume Estienne, and Judith, wife of 
Jean KEstienne. There are no entries of 
later date. 

HucGvueEnorT would greatly oblige me if he 
can in any way connect up the family with 
Lisson Grove, Marylebone. I heard a 
curious tale that this was a ‘‘no man’s 
_land,’’ and that some builders approached 
the Duke of Portland, offering if he would 
grant them leases, they would build on it. 
This was done and Lisson Grove erected. 
Can any reader confirm and give the origin 


of its name? 
W. H. Mancuer. 


There seem to have been people named 
Lisson in Exeter for some two centuries. In 
1661 Mary L. had a trade token :—Obverse, 

_ Mary Lisson, a full-blown rose; Reverse, In 
' Exon, 1661, M.L. 4d. (Geo. C. Williamson, 
‘ Trade Tokens,’ 1889, p. 144, No. 128). In 
{1857 William L. was in business in South 
Street (Billing’s ‘ Directory of . . . Devon’). 
Peter L. was landlord of the Acland Arms in 
Sidwel Street. With regard to Topsham, 
the name Lisson occurs in the nom on 
, 130 
M. 


Devon Charities, vol. iii., pp. 1 


(Exeter, 1830). 
HAKESPEARE AND FLORENCE 
(cxlix. 350.).—The bust of William 


Shakespeare, by Auguste Passaglie, of Flor- 
/ ence, was originally executed in London by 
' the sculptor to the order of Charles Fechter, 
| the distinguished Anglo-French actor, about 
1865-66. Fechter, on its completion refused 
to take it, giving as an excuse, ‘‘ its want of 
| artistic merit, and not being a striking like 
of the great dramatist.” Poor 
| ree after some years of poverty in 
| England, returned to his native Florence, 


the household to prosper, and formerly people and eventually sold the bust to Salvini. This 
used to bring in and fasten to them their nests | is practically the whole history of the bust, 
(Hayakawa, ‘Sanshi Yokoyama Banashi,’ | and its connexion with Florence. Its pre 
Tokyo, 1921, p. 88; Suzuki, ‘Séshi Uchigé | sentation to the Garrick Club, London, was 
Sonwa,’ ib., 1924, p. 75). Hence it is very | simply an act of gratitude on the part of 


likely that some Japanese consider bees | Salvini to show his appreciation of his elec- 


swarming as equally auspicious to wasps 
nesting. 
Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


tion as an honorary member of the Club. 
5 i ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
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PATERNOSTER AS A SURNAME (cxlix, 
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to know definitely if Philip of Wigsell did 


316, 355, 376). —In Thoms’s edition of , have any descendants, or d.s.p., as no mention 


‘Stow’s Survey of London’ (1842), at pp. 
126-7, one may read :—‘‘ Without the north 
gate of Paule’s church from the end of the 
Old Exchange, went up Paternoster row . . 
This street is now called Pater Noster row, 
because of the stationers or text writers that 
dwelt there, who wrote and sold all sorts of 
books then in use, namely, A.B.C. with the 
Pater Noster, Ave, Creed, Graces, &c. There 
dwelt also turners of beads, and they were 
called Pater Noster makers, as I read in a 
yecord of one Robert Nikke, Pater Noster 
maker, and citizen, in the reign of Henry IV, 
and so of other. 
row is Ave Mary lane, so called upon the 
like occasion of text writers and bead makers 
then dwelling there; and at the end of that 
lane is likewise Creede lane.’’ 

All these lanes are still in existence, as 
well as Amen Court. The usual rosary con- 
sists essentially of five Paternosters, and 
fifty Aves. to which may be added the 
Creed, and ‘‘ In Nomine Patris, etc., Amen,”’ 
and other common forms of prayer. Various 
religious orders have different rosaries. 
Usually it is customary to end “‘ Et fidelium 
animee per misericordiam Dei requiescant in 
pace. Amen.’’ This may be the origin 
of Amen Court. I think that Creed Lane, 
Pater Noster Row, Ave Mary Lane, and 
Amen Court, all referring to the Rosary, 
must be taken together. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


John Paternoster was a well-known citizen 
of Cambridge in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, owning property on the east side of 
Trumpington, etc., including a Hostel called 
after his name. (See ‘ Outside Trumpington 
Gates’ (C. A. pp. 34, 

. P. SToKes. 

Cambridge. 

HARCouRT (cxlix, 352).—1. John Har- 

court, of Salehurst, Sussex, was probably 
a grandson of Philip Harcourt, of Wigsell, 
Sussex, the second son of Sir Philip Har- 
court, Kt., of Stanton Harcourt, by his 
second wife, Elizabeth, daughter and heiress 
of John Lee, of Linden and Ankerwycke 
Priory, Wraysbury, Bucks—Philip, of Wig- 
sell, consequently being the half-brother of 
Simon, 1st Viscount Harcourt, the Lord 
Chancellor, Tf, however, he married and 
had male issue I am rather mystified as to 
the reason why he and his descendants did 
uot come into the Ankerwycke estate instead 
of his younger brother John. T shall be glad 


At the end of Pater Noster . 


is made thereof in any of Burke’s publica- 
tions. 

2. John Harcourt, who was the son of 
James Harcourt, Canon and Prebendary of 
Bristol Cathedral, was accordingly a grand- 
son of Godfrey Harcourt, of Dring Park, 
Breconshire, and a nephew of Charles Har- 
court, who probably succeeded to the Dring 
Park estate and died in 1748. I shall be 
glad to know if John left any descendants. 

3. Richard Harcourt, who was admitted 
a barrister of the Inner Temple in 1737, was 
a son of Richard Harcourt of St. Clement’s, 
London, barrister-at-law of the Middle 
Temple, and also of the Crown Office, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of his kinsman, Sir 
Philip Harcourt, of Stanton Harcourt. 
Richard, senior, was the second son of Simon 
Harcourt, of Pendley Manor, Co. Hants, 
Clerk to the Crown, by Elizabeth, only 
daughter and heir of Sir Richard Anderson, 
Bart., of Pendley Manor, Hants. So there 
were three generations of these Harcourts in 
the legal profession. Richard, junior, mar- 
vied Phoebe, daughter of Charles, and sister 
of Sir Charles Palmer, Bart., of Dorney, Co. 
Bucks, by whom he had two daughters: 
Phoebe, who married Sir Anthony Sawyer, 
Kt., of Heywood Lodge, and Elizabeth, who 
married William Boys, of Hawkhurst Manor. 
Failing male heirs this branch of the family 
became extinct on the decease of Richard 
Harcourt, junior. 

Harcourt-Bartu. 

SONG ON ABRAHAM NEWLAND (exlix. 

352).—-In John Timbs’ ‘ English Eccen- 
trics and Kccentricities’ (1875), there is a 
very interesting account of this worthy. 
Timbs says, “‘ The pleasantest version of his 
importance is contained in the famous song 
in the Whims of the Day, published in 1800.” 
The song is given in full; there are five 
verses: that quoted by Mr. Aytirre is the 
second. The first runs: 

There ne’er was a name so handed by fame, 

Thro’ air, thro’ ocean, and thro’ land, 

As one that is wrote upon every bank note, 

And you all must know Abraham Newland. 
h, Abraham Newland! 
Notified Abraham Newland! 
1 have heard people say, sham Abraham 
you may, 
But you must not sham Abraham New- 
and. 

To ‘‘sham Abraham ”’ is, of course, ancient 
slang for feigning sickness, or ‘‘ swinging 
the lead.” 

V. 
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London Tradesmen's Cards 
Century. Ky Ambrose Heal. 
Batstord, £2 2s.). 


rye eighteenth century, whatever its limita- 


Library. 


of the XVILI. 
(London : 


tions, was a period when elegance and ex- | 


pressiveness seem to have been almost univer- 
sal gifts. It was not only the nobility and 
gentry, or the scholars and artists, who had 
eyes to appreciate grace, and minds to invent 
it: the ordinary people, busied in trades and 
manutactures, possessed the same aptitude, 
and perhaps could give it more truly effective 
play, tor the special talent of the time was at 
its best in beautifying ordinary life. Here we 
have one of the most delighttul proofs of this 


that has yet been offered to the general reader. | 
The ‘’radesman’s Card, or Trade Card, which | 
forms the subject of this monograph was a) 
sheet of paper bearing an engraving to illus- | 
trate its owner’s trade, together with some | 


letter-press giving name, address and ad- 
vertisement of wares or services. What its 
use was is not agreed upon; though specimens 
exist which have an account on the back, the 
presentment of accounts was certainly not its 
principal function. It seems rather to have 
served as a combination of advertisement, 
visiting-ecard and identity-disk: representing 
its owner for purposes both of business and of 
compliment. 

Mr. Heal’s book is the first that has been 


made on this subject. It will doubtless stimu- | 


late collection and thereby some fresh in- 


formation will be elicited; but, if we mistake | 
work | 


not, it will long remain the standard 
on trade-cards. It is illustrated with over a 
hundred plates; and the letter-press discusses 


trade-cards from all the main and neeessary | 


points of view. 

The first chapter makes a good point in em- 
phasizing the attractiveness of the “ cards” 
as plain statements between merchant and 
customer, which, being free from affectation 
literary or other, convey the pure, genuine 
flavour of their time with an unsurpassed, if 
not unrivalled, vigour. The interests may not 
be lofty, but they are real: and correspond- 
ing to the humble actuality of his object is 
the perseverance in searching through de- 
spis and forgotten accumulations of old 
things which is required of the collector. In 
general, he looks not back beyond the eight- 
eenth century, though some few seventeenth 
century examples are known. Mr. Heal’s 
earliest is that which Sylvanus Morgan issued 
in the sixteen sixties. An interesting card of 
about that period—unique as being a mezzotint 
engraving—is that of the glass-painter Henry 
Grice, and Mr. Heal sends us to the two 
volumes of London typographical prints and 


Printed and Published by the Bueks 
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maps in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene 
Cotlege, Cambridge, tor a particularly good 
representative collection of seventeenth cep- 
tury specimens. ‘lhe fashion flourished, how- 
ever, at its highest trom 1720 to 1770; then both 
the engraving was at its best and the interest 
ot the traders’ signs most notable. A regular 
development in the designs may be followed 
through which the sign, at first the predomi- 
nant teature, is little by little subordinated to 
the representation of wares. Other figures. 
which appear are arms—those of companies 
and guilds and the royal arms; royal etgies; 
eftigies of saints; portraits of eminent men, 
and trade emblems. Mr. Heal’s classified list 
of these last is one of the most useful parts 
of the book. Yet more valuable and delightful 
than the arms and effigies are the cards with 
indications of contemporary architecture and 
costume. Nor need the reader betake himself 
to other books to refresh his memory about 
the changes in these matters: we are pro- 
vided with a good summary of the fashiong as 
well as table of the principal successive 
developments. Under the heading ‘ Curiosi- 
ties in Tradesmen’s Cards’ are grouped de 
tails of obsolete trades or wares, notes of un- 
usual signs, quaint descriptions or expressions 
on cards, which form an entertaining and also 
informing set of memoranda. Artists of 
name by no means disdained make trade- 
cards. <A list of those by, or attributed to, 
Hogarth is given here—with warning of 

; probability that some may be the work of 

that remarkable proficient in forgery, W. H. 
Lreland. 

We have turned over the plates more than 
once with great pleasure. The lettering, the 
wording a the conventional ornament claims 
nearly as much attention as the pictures, even 
though these include works so elaborate as 
Hogarth’s ‘Bunn House at Chelsey,’ and the 
'“ frock-shop ” card he designed for his sister: 
‘or as the card of the chemist Richard Siddall 
by R. Clee (a fine piece); or the cards, each 
‘in its way a minor work of art, of 

Thomas Berry, John Edwards (a quaint, 
forcible woodcut), Thomas Edwards (seller 

of asses’ milk); John Wildblood William 
Conaway (showing Monmouth House), or 

Francis Noble (giving a vast impressive 

view, above most carefully planned and digni- 

fied lettering, of Noble’s circulating library). 
card of Sandby the drawing-master was 
an etching by Bartolozzi after West. Hogarth’s 
own trade-card—an early work of his though 
_ not, it would seem, the first—is conspicuously 
‘good in its spacing. It was a rather extra- 
‘ordinary idea, perhaps, to have the scene of 
| the visit of the Magi. at the head of a per- 
/fumer’s card. Mr. Heal makes no comment 
this. 
| The publisher’s name will. cause it to be 
| taken for granted that the reproductions are 
| well done, and the volume well printed: an 
got up; and this assumption will be 
justified. 


Free Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, . 


veomhe in the County of Bucks. 


1925. 
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